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THE REALITY OF TYPES 


N the torment of modern change not a few conventions are dis- 
appearing, and the dignity and a part of the charm of a while 
back are ghosts of our memory. Not only are those things rare to- 
day, but the elder certainty of judgment does not exist in our 
minds. And yet we were educated — most of us —in a cult of the 
absolute: conventions had a vital force of their own, like the 
Nephilim of Genesis, ‘‘the mighty men that were of old, the men of 
renown.’’ Perhaps their lineage was of doubtful report, but there 
they were. 

We have gotten rid of our Nephilim — the criteria of judgment 
that we so much admired. We shall be better off without them, 
for we shall ‘have to learn to be more independent and original. 
But only the very wise can tell us whether the world is really 
changing. Perhaps these ideas of change are only visual defects 
on our Own part. 

It is hardly possible, however, than any innovation so fundamental 
as that occasioned by the loss of traditional standards has occurred 
in modern times. 

The generation that accomplished the French Revolution seemed 
to live on ideas that had not been the common property of men 
before. For romanticism was a product of the eighteenth century 
—of the generation that made the Revolution. But the literature 
of the first French empire was formed on the model of Boileau’s 
precepts. In the ’40’s, when romanticism had applauded itself 
into notice and charmed many into submission—even then the 
Lucréce of Ponsard was enough liked to stand as signal evidence 
that old criteria of judgment had not lost much of their authority. 
Romanticism had not been strong enough to change the ideas of the 
world at large. 

The ‘‘rights of man’’ had been asserted with such vehemence that 
the Napoleonic reaction, or some other like it, was bound to occur. 
But it was only when the valid portion of the revolutionary code 
was theoretically, and then practically, understood, that scholars 
and poets felt impelled to think and to write differently than they 
had done before. It was the man in the street, no doubt, who re- 
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turned them their talent, which he had not kept in a napkin, but 
put out at compound interest. The world was penalized for too 
readily accepting the formule of its theorists. 

Romanticism resulted in collectivism rather than in individualism, 
No one has shown just why. Probably it was because men were 
not quite ready to go the solitary way. A few—a very few 
—non-conformists objected to the trend of social idealism, and in- 
vented symbolism, impressionism, or ‘‘egotism.’’ The name is less 
important than the thing. Still other ‘‘ variations of protestantism” 
are even now influential in certain quarters. 

Much as all this has meant in the practical life of every one, there 
is no doubt that literature has reaped the tempest it sowed. We 
have grown so interested in expressing political ideals and scientific 
facts, that we have forgotten, for the time, those shades of expression 
which are the life of art. For years past there have been no steady 
guides such as those that helped writers in the past. Possibly we 
shall have to wait many years more before any valid ones are form- 
ulated. For the present, the sterile but harmless theory of clarity 
is almost the only guiding certainty for craftsmen. 

The ‘‘types’’ in literature still exist. But they are adulated and 
reviled in turn, like pompous old gentlemen in top-hats; they 
are not. thought very useful in our society of to-day. They are 
only ambassadors sent to us out of that past which is so very far 
away — from the obsolete Republic of Letters. 

That is what some very distinguished and sincerely painstaking 
critics seem to think. They have about killed the old-fashioned 
classical mode of criticism, but, strangely enough, they have not 
deprived us of our liking for the types. We are in the state of 
those moral waifs who say that they would like to belong to the 
Church, but can not, as they ‘‘do not believe in it.’’ Forms are 
hotly defended nowadays; but they are defended as forms only —as 
things having their sole reality in tradition, and none intrinsically. 

It is a mode that is at least as old as modern criticism. There 
was a time when the epic was believed in as a verse composition in 
so many cantos, describing the deeds of heroes, and with divine 
machinery. It was not capable of much development when re- 
stricted to such specifications. It held its own, however, by sheer 
inertia, to the admiration of all, until some malcontents insisted 
that it should serve new purposes. The epical heroes became 
Christian martyrs or priests, after a time; Minerva and Apollo 
made way for the Virgin and the angels; the number of cantos was 
-changed and sometimes prose was used instead of verse. Yet the 
epic is a recognizable type among the literary productions of the 
past, albeit somewhat hazily defined. In that respect it is not dif- 
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ferent from our still flourishing type, the novel. Both of them are 
what we may call inclusive forms. The general concept of the epic 
was valid and satisfied a need, since it outlived all the restrictions 
put upon it by the carping formalists, and all the changes of those 
who employed it in different times and for varying purposes. Our 
belief in heroes and gods having become a bit tenuous, the epic is 
suffering from anemia. Perhaps the same fate may be in store 
for our equally valid but hazily defined novel, if the current of our 
interest should set in a different direction from the present one. 

Near-sighted criticisms of the epic were not exceptional in former 
times. There is a strange disparity, to our modern judgment, be- 
tween the art and the theory of a few centuries ago. We may not 
enjoy all of the productions of those times — as, for example, the 
epic — but we must admit as historians that what was written then 
did satisfy the taste and the aspirations of men, and that the various 
types grew up and flourished in their maturity quite as all living 
things will. At the same time, anyone who takes the pains to un- 
earth the rhetorical treatises on form written by the contemporaries 
of the artists — and sometimes by the artists themselves — will be 
struck by their formalism and sterility: ‘‘Oultre plus, aucuns ditz 
sont nommez balades, lesquelles se font en diverses manieres; toutes- 
fois la plus commune maniere si est de fere deux vers de pluseurs 
couples, desquelz deux vers l’ung s’appelle l’ouvert et l’autre le clos; 
et puis aprés on doit fere ung ver nommé oultre passe, lequel doit 
tenir sa ryme des deux premiers, ou du refrain, ou de tous deux, qui 
peult,’’? says Jacques Legrand, author of a 15th-century Art of 
second rhetoric (or art of poetry). It is surprising, when we know 
that such academic criticism was respected, only that we should find 
a charming poem, now and then, in the collections of the time. We 
find many, however, which shows that art lives in artists rather than 
in critics. Something good came out of the puys of France and the 
German master-singers’ contests, when the type to be followed hap- 
pened to meet the requirements of the artist. More than one of those 
old types, such as the ballade royale and the dizaine, have survived 
the draughting-room methods of the judges at poetic tournaments, 
and all the wrack of time. 

Invention is a relative rather than an absolute fact. For it is 
clear enough that we can imagine nothing entirely. We can arrive 
at new things only by accomplishing that magic that was so 
hateful to Horace, of joining things that we are accustomed to 
see apart. Shakespeare’s mingling of the comic with the tragic 
produced effects that must have been infinitely more astounding to 
our ancestors than they are to us, who have been always accustomed 
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to that technique. It is this same mingling of various elements 
that has produced chemistry among the sciences, and constitutional 
government and equity among social institutions. 

Indeed, it would be hard to define genius otherwise than as the 
power to invent in this sense of combining known elements. Cole. 
ridge calls it ‘‘a peculiar intensity of the modifying power,’’ which 
is a better definition as applied to artistry, but which is really 
very nearly the same thing. 

Bringing this definition to bear on the problem of literary types, 
we must first of all consider them in their materials: words, stress, 
quantity (or meter), rhyme and length of verse and stanza (or 
whatever the complete unity may be). The meter and length of a 
verse and stanza should create the spirit which a poet seeks to 
throw about his thought. The thought itself can be expressed only 
in words, although these have poetic value, too, when the versified 
production is a real poem. The genius of the poet will depend 
upon his ability to make these elements serve their purpose dis- 
tinctively in every given case. 

It would be hard to get ten people to agree about the most 
fundamental definition of a sonnet: five out of ten would probably 
eall it a ‘‘poem in fourteen lines’’ — or in a given number of lines, 
depending upon their preference for one or the other of the tra- 
ditional forms of sonnet. It is a bit presumptuous to attempt a de- 
finition of a different order; but we may suppose, for the sake of 
our demonstration, that the sonnet is a statement of fact, with a 
premise and a deduction, together with the expression of an emotion 
deriving therefrom. We may admit, further, that all this is to 
be set forth in some ten to twenty verses of the typical length. 
For the sonnet has several forms that are equally admitted. We 
can not see that the definition necessarily calls for twelve or for 
fourteen lines. 

If the above definition of a sonnet be: wrong —as many critics 
would maintain—then we must find a better one. But the def- 
initions of a sonnet as a poem in twelve or in fourteen lines are 
equally false, since the one gives the lie to the other, and since we 
have heard of sonnets that are nothing else than dizaines, so far as 
verse-number goes. Moreover, such definitions fail to describe the 
purpose of a sonnet. The length of verse is also variable, which 
makes the twelve-or-fourteen-line theory quite an idle fiction if we 
are considering the length of logical development, or the rhythm 
that is to determine the emotional tempo. It would be hard to 
conjure up a valid definition that could refer to any other than 
the functional terms to which our improvised description has 
reference. 
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Just here it will be necessary to make a little excursion into a 
py-path of esthetic experience. There is a real and serious ob- 
jection to criticizing the fourteen-line type of definition — whether 
in verse, prose, plastic art, painting, or architecture. 

We are accustomed to certain types in all of these forms of art. 
We are on the watch for them whenever the artist gives us some 
reason to suppose that he is seeking to express himself in any of 
the consecrated manners. We expect him to go through with his 
performance in such wise that we may consider him an expert in 
genre, and we are likely to be disappointed if he fails us. 

There is an important seventeenth-century church in Paris which 
is planned in the horizontal style: that is, the facade represents 
several stories, as should be the case in any cheerful baroque ‘‘ house 
of God.’’ A nineteenth-century critic inveighed against the plan 
as it was carried out, because of a certain unexpected disparity. For 
the ground story is motivated in the Dorie style, the one above in 
the Ionic, and the top, or tower-story, is Corinthian. The critic 
was right; the architects were wrong. But they were wrong only 
in that they adhered too closely to their models, in each given story. 
Had he not known that these styles have existed separately since 
antiquity, the critic — Huysmans — would have said nothing. For 
the simplicity of Doric is admirably adapted to the representation 
of solid foundations; and Corinthian, when light enough, is a 
charming and flower-like crown. Ionic, being something between 
the two, is an unobtrusive linking motif. But Saint-Sulpice dees 
have a disjointed look about it, after all. Perhaps the Being who 
is supposed to inhabit there does not find it inharmonious. But we, 
with our traditions and our expectations, certainly do; we could 
like a building in any of the three styles, but not one in all the 
three. The architects were lacking in ‘‘a peculiar intensity of the 
modifying power.’’ They could use the consecrated styles — and 
very skilfully — but they could not invent a new thing out of the 
united suggestions of the three. . 

Any one of these would charm us by itself for we ‘‘know what 
it is.”’ It is so with Aubusson tapestries, or Palestrina, or Adam 
furniture, or Renaissance pastorals or Dutch and Flemish land- 
scapes, or Latin of the classical period, or pointed architecture. 
For these things, however different they may be in kind or in man- 
ner, we have learned to know. Whether or not each of them partake 
of any marked approach to a conception of absolute beauty, never- 
theless each or any may be very dear to us. Like a Pompeiian flute 
at evening, along some silent country-side, they sing us melodies that 
modern orchestras know nothing of. We could almost be content 
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to live among them always, were it not for one great fact: that we 
desire to create something surpassingly, or equally, beautiful. This 
we can accomplish only by the aid of genius. And genius is “a 
peculiar intensity of the modifying power.”’ 

So we leave the music of the Pompeiian flute to come back to the 
turmoil of a modern city. Once back, we discover some new facts, 
The old things are beautiful, like the faces of those we love, but 
we know that they are unique, and that we must seek others, if we 
would not have our quest for beauty come to an untimely end, 
With the hope that is innate in us, we hope that the new may be 
more beautiful, more complete in expression, than the old. 

There is no form of esthetic enjoyment (by definition, the per. 
ception of beauty) more keen than this of recognizing styles that 
were once popular, and that have earned their naturalization. 
certificates in the general history of our race and time. Yet there 
is no esthetic enjoyment that is less spontaneous or more academic, 
There is something deadening, after all, in this antiquarian’s-love 
of beauty. It is true that it has contributed the most to steady 
artistic development, for through it art has been able to grow cumu- 
latively, rather than start afresh with each great artist; and it has 
given us our technique and our traditions. 

But whenever we visit a gallery with an artist of exclusive en- 
thusiasms, or a concert with a musician having a hyper-developed 
critical sense for technique, then it is borne in upon us that the 
cult of tradition is a hindrance to the spontaneous enjoyment which 
art should give — whether to the artist or to the layman. We feel 
that this cult of tradition is of primary value to the student who 
needs good example, and to the dilettante or connoisseur who must 
have a prop for his feeble esthetic vitality. 

Almost all of us have a few such enthusiasms, and we should 
protest energetically against criticism of our having them; for 
such enjoyment is not only keen, but very real, and answers to 
something that generations of civilization have made us want and 
need. But the danger of the cult of formalized traditional art is 
that it tends to check our individual reactions and to hamper or 
benumb our power of original production. It is as good as any 
other esthetic habit for those who do not produce. But it is 
only an aid—and a most dangerous, though essential one — for 
those who would be artists. The cult of consecrated types is 
rightly the credo of those who prefer to make of the world a world 
of dreams that have been dreamed before. The people we have 
been accustomed to call esthetes might live very happily in such a 
world. But artists— unless we take the word to mean artisans 
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merely —can not afford to try such experiments after they have 
mastered the principles of technique. 

Esthetes have an undue influence upon artists. We must number 
among the former most critics of literature. As a general rule 
there is no deliberate attempt on the critics’ part to dictate to 
artists. There was such an intention once, in the days when the 
judges at the puys were themselves distinguished rhymers, and 
again when Boileau thought to figure as a poet. But in our time 
critics have enough to do if they would master the history and! 
theory of literature. And poets seldom venture into the perilous 
quicksands of professional criticism. A few notable exceptions only 
prove the rule. 

Critics, then — and a lesser number of artists — have been dis- 
cussing form, during the last quarter of a century more or less, in 
a new spirit. And out of the discussion have grown two schools. 
The one believes in form as it was accepted by the devotees of 
tradition and by the filers and polishers. The other denies the 
existence of form as anything more than a hollow convention which 
we should entirely discard. It might better serve the interests both 
of art and of criticism if we were to adopt a third standard of judg- 
ment in these matters. We can not afford to neglect either of the 
theories now being defended in different quarters, for there is 
manifest truth in each. These truths are often overworked, how- 
ever, and each loses its vigor in direct ratio as it is used to combat 
the other. Sometimes we can not help being suspicious of those 
who believe in fourteen-line sonnets, and just as often do we look 
askance at those who would bring conclusive evidence that prose 
is identical with verse. 

There is traditional authority for the inviolability of types. We 
find more than abundant evidence of this in the history of the ode, 
the epic, or the sonnet — not to speak of the multitude of forgotten, 
but once consecrated, types. Strangely enough, the anatomists 
who have written about them have sometimes been obliged to add 
a qualifying adjective-—such as Sapphic, Christian, Italian — to 
the generic descriptive terms. What then, was the real type in 
genere: a convention, a formalization of dimensions and materials, 
or something else more real than that? 

Again, there is imposing evidence that the bardic conception of 
poetry, as something inspired, was not peculiar to the Romantic 
period. A grammarian of the fifteenth century — Despautére 
— states that Petrarch could never have ‘‘conciliated the Muses and 
put barbarism to flight’’ if he had not been favored with divine 
assistance. And Despautére was cited in the century of Boileau 
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— whose files and emery-paper wore themselves to nothing in vain 
endeavor to destroy this long-standing idea of the poet. 

Boileau and his ilk regarded poetry as nothing else —or more 
—than the handicraft of a skillful workman, gifted only with 
sufficient instruction and infinite patience. We have come to think 
of this conception as false. Yet is has subsisted, at various epochs 
and for long periods, alongside the bardic conception, which we 
take into at least equal account. One may well ask how two 
opinions so opposed could have continued to subsist, for the one 
seemed to call for the annihilation of the other. 

To treat the question in this way would be too much a matter of 
‘*pure logic.’’ All sorts of influences have their bearing, in dif. 
ferent times and circumstances, on matters of artistic production. 

Men realized intuitively, or as a result of experience, that no one 
can be taught to write poetry. Verse is attainable for anyone who 
has, or who can acquire, a sense of rhythm and rhyme; but rhythm 
and rliyme are the forms in which poetry is generally couched, and 
not the thing itself. This structural necessity was deeply felt in 
the past, and seems to be almost equally admitted to-day, in spite 
of all the opposing arguments of those who do not believe in form. 

It was a criterion of poetry at once evident, concrete, and more 
or less serviceable, and many people could subscribe to it. Wher- 
ever many adhere, someone is always to be found who can formv- 
late and write down an intelligible credo which will content the 
many. 

But those who believe in inspiration as a condition of poetry are 
not to be shaken in their convictions. They may interpret in- 
spiration as divine, or they may not. They may consider it the 
resultant of a remarkable combination of perfectly normal con- 
ditions eapable of being utilized by any well-balanced writer. But 
they firmly believe that technique is not the open sesame of poetry. 
In matters of faith — and this is a matter of faith only, since logi- 
cal demonstration is impossible — no realistic argument can possi- 
bly be entertained. The technicians were, and are, the more 
numerous party, but the almost religious conviction of the inspi- 
rationalists has always been able to reassert itself. In our day, 
it is probably stronger than all the technical or psychological argu- 
ments that are invoked against it. 

If poetry were a matter of technique we should long since have 
been possessed of a clear and materialistic recipe for making it. 
And any well-read engineer would be able to make poetry as good 
as his engines. But the formule for the two are of entirely dif- 
ferent sorts. 
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Bringing this down to the more concrete problem of defining 
types, we can state it somewhat in this wise: that a circle is a 
line without ends, described in a plane, and every part of which 
js equidistant from a point. The definition is hardly orthodox, 
no doubt, for a mathematician; but it is correct enough in type. 
For it is definite and concrete, and a circle is just that. No other 
definition would be used to describe it, unless it were a question 
of applying the circle to this or to that problem. 

Somehow or other we can not make such absolute definitions of 
literary types. The definition of the pedant who in his Art de 
seconde rhetorique, described a balade royale, is worse than ob- 
seurity. We can not help feeling that the balade royale would be 
a poor thing indeed if the artistic ability of its devotees had been 
on a par with the critical ability of their rhetorician. We know 
that the balade royale, or a development of it, has furnished an 
excellent model for true poetic expression, in English as well as in 
French. It would be equally impossible to define an epic, an ode, 
a novel, or an essay with the dry conclusiveness we must employ 
for the circle. So much for pure science, so far as it can be made 
concrete. 

There is more than one reason for this. In the first place, 
formule evolved to describe circles, triangles, and other types of 
that order are of necessity invariable, because these are the 
materials of design. In a somewhat similar manner we might de- 
fine words, phrases, sentences, stress, rhythm, rhyme, since they 
are the materials of literary expression. Which is as much as to 
say, if we would, that a word is a sound or combination of sounds, 
or some such nonsense. But we should have given a true definition 
of a word only after having made reference to its function. 

Again, if one succeeds in making a circle, it can not be other- 
wise than a perfect one. Which is a truism that applies equally 
to words and to the other definable materials of literary expression. 
It is quite true that the Crocians, among others, impress us as 
disbelievers in types; but they admit that any literary entity 
should have some ‘‘carrying power.’’ Their idea of the necessity 
of a final and definite intuited impression will certainly seem legit- 
imate to anyone. 

We are obliged, at this point, to consider wherein the definition 
of an element must differ from that of a composed entity. We 
may use the examples of a stone and of a house, considering the 
former merely as a component of the latter. But it is not neces- 
sary that we should do that; for we shall find that their respective 
definitions are of different types essentially, even though we con- 
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sider them separately and relatively. Stone we may term a mip. 
eral substance which is not, in its general characteristics, a salt, 
a metal, or a combustible. Some geologists might prefer to call 
it merely a component of the solid crust of the earth, thus avoiding 
a definiteness that might need modification, in certain cases. But 
the definitions are identical in type. In any case, something of 
that sort is about all that it is needful to say, providing we merely 
wish to have the definition of stone. Any one who would make 
statues, houses, jewels, and the like, might need to have a further 
acquaintance with the thing so briefly defined. And yet the truth 
—and the whole characteristic truth — is already at his disposal; 
the application to which he may put the material is quite a dif. 
ferent matter. 

But a house is to be described otherwise. If the type of def- 
inition applicable to stone were at all serviceable, we should arrive 
at something like the following: ‘‘A house is a construction com- 
porting cavities.”” We might go on to explain that the cavities 
should be ventilated, and susceptible of receiving sunlight, and 
that they should be at least six or seven feet in their least dimen- 
sion. But if we were educating that impossible intelligent being 
who should never have guessed at the existence of houses, he would 
be unable to put our definition to any use —or rather, he might 
put it to any strange purpose for which houses never served. Our 
definition would then become a useless phrase. Thus there would 
be a fault in the definition itself —or in other words, it would be 
no definition at all. It would not be true to its type as a definition 
of a humanly invented composite, which always implies some kind 
of purpose, or function. 

It happens that the maddest or the most imbecile of humans 
has never made anything, without having his reason for making it. 
Which is not the same as to say that men always have conscious 
reasons for their acts. In other words, in defining a humanly- 
made composite, it is essential to describe, not only the form or the 
materials, but the purpose as well. A house is not merely a con- 
struction comporting cavities, but a something that serves as al 
habitation. 

A circle, if it be considered outside the boundaries of pure 
science, must be described in its applications, for within the 
boundaries of nature we find things which we can describe, perhaps, 
but which we did not ‘‘invent.’’ If we have invented, we know 
why ; but we know nothing about the facts in nature, unless it be 
their possible applications to our needs. The very applications 
themselves turn these elements into parts of a composite: the 
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circle becomes a wagon-wheel, a cog-wheel, a representation of 
a direction, or other symbol of an idea. But it must be something 
that serves our needs. 

It is possible enough to define a house as we did at first, but if 
a definition of a composite is to be real, it must serve a purpose; 
and that sort of definition of a house is nothing but the beginning 
of a real one. Short of describing the purpose of a house, the 
definition does not exist. 

Literature is an exclusively human thing, and in speaking of it 
there are only humanly-interesting terms — not the abstract terms 
of science — that will serve. 

If we should take an example outside the domain of literature, 
it would be easy enough to find several definitions — for example, 
of columns — that would answer to the idea we are here considering 
as unserviceable formalization. In its essence, however, any de- 
finition of a column would have to take into consideration the 
function of the architectural element. But the formalizations of 
those who found columns already existing, insist that a column 
must belong to one of three traditional orders, and that, in every 
ease, each of its dimensions must be in a given ratio to the others. 
Moreover, each detail of carving must be in a given style. 

But there are all sorts of columns, including columns of rein- 
foreed concrete, or even ‘‘T’’-rods of iron or steel that serve the 
same purpose, and which are therefore columns still, so far as 
their function goes. No matter: the world would be a poorer place 
than it is without those people who are endowed with that 
“peculiar intensity of the modifying power’’ of which Coleridge 
spoke in his definition of genius. <A ‘‘T’’-rod could never make an 
esthetic appeal; but a sky-scraper may. And it is through all 
sorts of experiments that we arrive at the possibility of creating 
new beauty. Our precious sonnet itself would never have existed 
if some one had not proved himself a genius, by ‘‘modifying’’ 
some other model serving approximately the same purpose. We 
must recall again that invention is only another term for modifi- 
cation. 

A column, then, is to be described in relation to its function, 
which is definite and definable. But this function is variable. It 
may be intended to support only the roof of a Greek temple; but it 
may be intended to support forty stories of reinforced concrete. 
In the latter case, the classical ratios of proportion between 
base, height, top, and point of greatest diameter would be a little 
absurd. The inventors of the Corinthian style evidently supposed 
that the bare simplicity of Doric would hardly please their more 
fanciful contemperaries, and so they modified, with success. 
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In spite of the geniuses, then— who would have destroyed the 
neat classifications of formalizing critics — we still have something 
that we calla column. And a column is one thing and not several: 
it is an element of architectural construction which we can char. 
acterize only in inclusive terms, if we would be understood by 
those who know how to use it properly. Several thousands of 
years are a long time in history, so far as examples of human 
handicraft gives us any idea of it. And if the column has sur. 
vived so long a time as an outstanding element of architecture, 
we must believe that its reality is functionally unquestionable, just 
as we are bound to see that it is often of absolute value esthetically, 

The literary types that have survived for a long time teach us 
the same lesson: prose and verse, for example, have served two 
separate purposes in literary expression. We can be almost as def- 
inite about types defined by their proportions and manner as 
about those characterized by a predominant presence of rhythm, 
or the contrary. For the story in prose —long or short —is an 
old convention; as are the epigram, the proverb, the epitaph, the 
ode, and the epic. The newer types of ballad, sonnet, and the rest, 
have each a clear and inalienable tradition based on their respect- 
ive functions. 

We must not forget that a human invention must exist first, and 
be defined later on. The true literary types may be said to exist 
in nature. We discover them much as we discover natural laws: 
but nothing more. An attentive study of their history will show, 
in each case, that they have been evolved by generations of writers, 
and merely standardized, at last, by one or more artists with a sure 
sense of values. These types are definable as axioms of expression, 
but they are entirely variable within the limits of the axiom. 
Supposing that the sonnet was correctly described above, it must 
be quite evident that any formalization about length or meter can 
not be other than harmful. If we recall the history of the dozen 
or so literary types that are admitted in European literature, we 
shall find that they have lasted as useful conventions about in 
direct ratio as they have proven flexible within the general limits 
of definition required by a consideration of their function. 

In résumé, then, we may suppose that the various literary types 
have existed in our esteem only in so far as they have fulfilled a 
useful function other than that of satisfying the antiquarian’s 
love of beauty. With the novel, the sonnet, the essay, the drama, 
with verse, with prose —with all literary types or instruments 
—we find that their vitality consists, not in a rigidly formalized 
construction, but in their perfect adaptability to a given function. 
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We therefore propose that a definition of literary form or type 


is intrinsically impossible unless it be a definition of function. 


Haroup ELMER Manrz. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A DEFENSE OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


HE acute and painstaking study of my Foundations of Psy- 
chology by Professor Calkins in an earlier number of this 
JourNAL? deserves an equally thoughtful reply on my part. In 
offering my present defense, I shall also refer incidentally to some 
other criticisms of my book which have appeared in other periodi- 
cals. 
I. Philosophical Presuppositions 


First, as to the philosophical background of my psychological 
doctrine. 

1. Professor Calkins objects that my definition of metaphysics 
(c) unwarrantedly identifies the concepts of meaning, purpose, 
and value; (b) renders my distinction of the field of the normative 
sciences contradictory; and (c) confuses the philosophical atti- 
tude with that of everyday experience.* (a) I can in reply to 
the first of these objections only refer to a former article of mine,’ 
which was directed specifically at the very problem of the re- 
lations between the concepts of meaning, purpose, and value; and 
in which I endeavored to show that though different in signifi- 
cation, they have certain fundamental similarities which justify 
the use of them in some connections as practically alternative 
terms. My chief point in my book was to note that, whereas sci- 
ence describes facts just as they are and regardless of their deeper 
significance, explains them in causal terms, and ignores their 
value, philosophy rather interprets them, is concerned primarily 
with ends and not with causes, and emphasizes values instead of 
ignoring them. (c) And in my remarks about appreciating the 
meanings of one’s friend, I intentionally stressed the identity of 
this common-sense attitude toward other individual persons with 
that of philosophy in its study of personality in general, in order 
to contrast it with the impersonal and non-appreciative attitude of 
the scientific psychologist. (b) As to the normative disciplines, 
I fail to see the confusion: philosophy in general is distinguished 
from science in its emphasis on the values of all the phenomena 

1Vol. XX, No.1. January 4, 1923. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 9f. 
8 This JourNaL, Vol. XI, pp. 184-186. March 26, 1914. 
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which it studies, but those special disciplines which we call ‘ nor. 
mative ’’ and which together constitute the field of what we are 
now coming to call axiology have for their specific problem the 
nature of value in itself and in its various forms. 

2. In Professor Ogden’s review of my book in The Philosophical 
Review* (a) the awful epithet of ‘‘ armchair psychologist ’’ js 
hurled at me, and (b) I am accused of ignoring scientific facts 
and basing my doctrine upon speculation rather than observation, 
(b) The latter charge is of the kind which can hardly be met or 
refuted by argument. If I have been so unfortunate as to fail 
to convey to my readers an assurance of my familiarity with the 
empirical data on which alone any valid theory of psychology may 
be built up, I must bear the consequences of that failure. (a) My 
critic’s charge of ‘‘ armchairism ’’ (if I may so call it) arises, it 
would seem, primarily in reaction, against my assertion that the 
existence of psychology as a science is not dependent on that of 
the science of neurology or on the use of the experimental method.® 
I did not say, however, as Professor Ogden makes me do, “ that 
psychology is dependent neither on nerve physiology nor on the 
experimental methods of the laboratory ’’ for any of its facts; 
for without these two aids the facts of the science which we would 
now know would be both far fewer in number and less accurate 
than they actually are. But psychology would still be a science, 
though sadly impaired in completeness of factual detail, if the 
world contained neither neurologist nor psychological laboratory 
throughout its entire length and breadth; and this is all that my 
words were intended to assert. As to the term ‘‘ armchair psy- 
chologist,’’ its sting fails to penetrate my soul: if the investigator 
finds it more convenient to examine his own inner experiences 
(and even to conduct experiments of the simpler kind upon them) 
while sitting in an armchair instead of at a desk or table, there 
is nothing to prevent his doing so, and even acquiring thereby a 
great deal of valuable knowledge. The epithet is opprobrious in 
the case of the biologist or physicist, whose data are material and 
external, and must be sought in special places in the outside world; 
but not in that of the psychologist, whose data are at all times 
and in all places at his immediate disposal. ® 

3. Professor Calkins comments on my use of the term ‘‘ mate- 
rial sciences ’’ instead of the more commonly used term ‘‘ physi- 

4 Vol. XXII, pp. 100-103. January, 1923. 
5 Foundations, pp. 19f. 
6I am further cheered by Professor Wells’s remark (Monist, Vol. XXXII, 


pp. 471-480, July, 1922) that to be called an armchair psychologist should be 
taken as a compliment rather than as an insult! 
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nor- cal sciences.’’ My reason is simply the necessity of a univocal 
are term to contrast with ‘‘ mental.’’ Many eall the sciences of in- 
the organic nature ‘‘ physical sciences,’’ in distinction from the ‘‘ bio- 

logical ’’ or organismic sciences; both of these groups, however, 


ical refer to the non-mental world; hence some word which will cover 
is both groups and obviate any confusion seems to be called for. If 
acts we distinguish ‘‘ mind ’’ from ‘‘ matter,’’ the corresponding ad- 


On. jectives will most naturally be ‘‘ mental’’ and ‘‘ material ’’; 
Or though there is no ambiguity in the term ‘‘ physical’’ as con- 
fail trasted with ‘‘ psychical ’’ (or ‘‘ mental ’’) when the two groups 
the of sciences are not in question. | 

lay 4, While on the subject of the mental-material distinction, I 
My may refer in passing to Professor Dunlap’s supposition that my 
it psychological doctrine is fundamentally dualistic.? If by dualism 
the is meant the simple recognition that mental and physical phe- 
of nomena are empirically, or as a matter of actual observation, dis- 
L* tinct, I gladly accept the epithet, though the term seems to me 
lat hardly appropriate in this signification. That there is a duality 
he in experience is undoubtedly one of my central teachings, but 
s; § that this involves an underlying dualism of kinds of ultimate 
Id reality I as firmly deny. In my section on ‘‘ the interpretation 
te of the mental-physical distinetion’’* I insist that the question of 
, dualism vs. monism is not in the least affected by the empirical 
he distinction already drawn, and does not in the least concern the 
'y scientific psychologist. Personally, the monistic interpretation is 
y the one which I accept in my own philosophy. 

y- 

ir II. The Doctrine of Independent Psychical Causation 


I come now to Professor Calkins’ eriticism of my doctrine of 


independent psychical causation. This includes two points: (1) 

: that I have not proved ‘‘ that a specifically mental cause must be 

assigned to every mental phenomenon ’’; and (2) that causal ex- 

planation is not, as I seem to make it, the only valid type of sci- 

; entific explanation (p. 7). 

1. As to the first charge, I admit the indictment, but deny the 
derogatory implication. The postulate of causality has never been 
‘“‘ proved ’’ in any field, though it is constantly being confirmed by 
experience. The position which I defend in my book is simply 





that if psychology is to be an independent science, the psychologist 
must be able to explain his phenomena in terms appropriate to his 
own science—this is his postulate, and I contend that the advances 
7 Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, Vol X, p. 354, June, 1922. 

8 Foundations, pp. 148f, and footnotes. 
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in modern psychology are constant confirmations of this postulate. 
And I admit the allegation that I ‘‘ contentedly ’’ classify sensa- 
tions as ‘‘ scientifically inexplicable ’’ because of their elementary 
nature, just as the physicist may contentedly classify electrons (or 
whatever else he may come to regard as physically ultimate) as 
factors in the explanation of complex phenomena which are them- 
selves scientifically inexplicable data. But J nowhere deny the 
possibility of a theological or philosophical explanation for both of 
these types of data, and in fact suggest the metaphysical doctrine 
of universal psychophysical parallelism as a conceivable ultra-sci- 
entific explanation of sensations. ® 

2. As to the legitimacy of other kinds of explanation in science 
than the causal type there is doubtless room for argument, but 
there seems to me no doubt that the concept of cause is the funda- 
mental one in the field of scientific explanation. I do, however, 
allow for ‘‘ explanation by correlation ’’ as a ‘‘ distinct type of ex- 
planation peculiar to psychology ’’?° because of the intimate re- 
lation of that science to neurology. But ‘‘ the tracing of logical 
relations and the demonstration of the relation of whole to parts ’’ 
which Miss Calkins cites are really matters of classification and 
analysis, and so descriptive in nature rather than explanatory. 


I. Structuralism and Functionalism 


1. (a) Both Professor Calkins and Professor Ogden object that 
I do not give any description of a mental function or process, as 
distinguished from content, or show in detail how structuralism 
and functionalism may be combined. So far as detail is concerned, 
this is true, but I endeavored to make what seemed to me suffi- 
ciently concrete the programme which a psychologist combining the 
structural and functional points of view would naturally follow, 
by giving examples of definitions from each point of view. On 
page 28 I define sensation structurally as a complex of elements, 
functionally as a process of reaction of the whole organism to 
stimuli. On page 30I give similar examples of twofold definitions 
of perception, memory, and judgment; and further suggestions in 
the same direction will be found on pages 25 and following. None 
of these pretends to be a complete definition, but they point the 
way for such definition, and make sufficiently evident, I should 
think, that the phenomena mentioned can be completely defined only 
by combining the structural and functional positions. 

® Foundations, p. 184 and note. 


10 Idem, p. 176. 
11 Calkins article, p. 7. 
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(b) Dr. Ogden goes further and avers that the supposed require- 
ment of combining these two points of view is a merely logical and 
not a psychological one, and that the two positions are so ‘‘ funda- 
mentally opposed ’’ that no such combination is even possible. On 
the latter point I take serious issue with my critic: the theories are 
fundamentally opposed, because they are exaggerations respectively 
of two aspects of one whole; but the points of view are thoroughly 
reconcilable, and should be reconciled.?2 Dr, Ogden’s accusation 
that my insistence on combining these two points of view has a logi- 
cal rather than a psychological basis is merely one phase of his gen- 
eral attack on my supposed apriorism, and seems to indicate a too 
hurried survey of the two chapter-divisions just referred to, where 
every effort was made to establish the empirical nature of this re- 
quirement, as further explained in my just preceding paragraph. 

2. Dr. Calkins misinterprets my alignment »f structural and func- 
tional psychology with the descriptive and explanatory problems of 
the science respectively, complaining that all structuralists, in- 
eluding myself as a part-advocate of their doctrine, unjustly claim 
the method of description for their ‘‘ exclusive property ’’ (p. 8, 
n. 7). But my own position in the matter was merely, as my 
critic herself quotes, that structural psychology has to do primarily 
(not exclusively) with description.** This I still think to be true, 
but I am quite willing also to allow a place for analysis in funce- 
tional terms, and have in my book, as we have just seen, insisted 
on a functional as well as a structural description of all cognitive 
phenomena. Affective and conative phenomena, I have tried to 
show, can as a matter of fact be described qua mental only in struct- 
ural terms; but this is because of the necessities of the case, not 
because of any a priori demands on my part. 

3. I have my critic to thank for pointing out (p. 8, n. 6) an un- 
witting contradiction in the wording of my statement regarding the 
matter of the last section. In the second paragraph of page 30 of 
my book, I have used the term ‘‘ process ’’ several times to cover 
both the structural and functional sides, which is in direct con- 
tradiction to my insistence on the strictly functional significance 
of that term. A substitution of the word ‘‘ phenomenon ”’ in each 
case will obviate this difficulty. 

4. Another unfortunate phrasing of mine is quite properly criti- 
eized by Professor Calkins—viz., my reference to mental phenomena 
as being treated by functional psychologists as ‘‘ phases of a continu- 
ous stream of consciousness.’’? For ‘‘ phases’’ read ‘‘ sections,’’ 


12 See the contrast I draw between divisions 1 and 2 of my Chapter IT. 
18 Foundations, pp. 30f. 
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and the meaning becomes clearer. My point merely is that every 
mental phenomenon is an element in a complex ‘‘ stream ’’ or series 
of phenomena, and that each section of that stream or event in that 
series must be explained by reference to previous events in the same 
series. And I fail to grasp my critic’s point that this way of put- 
ting the case ‘‘ expresses the view not of the functionalist but of 
the structuralist ’’; an ‘‘ event ’’ is surely a ‘‘ process ’’ rather than 
a thing or content. 

5. One more acknowledgment I wish to make on an allied point. 
Professor Calkins quotes my use of the expression ‘‘ object or con- 
tent ’’ of experience, and complains that I constantly confuse these 
two concepts. I had not realized this, and such a confusion was far 
from my intention; but I do think that for the purpose of my argu- 
ment in the Foundations it is unnecessary to distinguish between 
these two terms. In a later volume, now in the first stage of prepar 
ation, I hope to deal with this distinction in detail. 





IV. Psychology and the Self 


The core of Professor Calkins’ criticism is to be found, of course, 
in that part of her article in which she replies to my refutation of 
self-psychology. It is questionable whether there is any more left 
to be said on either side of this controversy, and whether advocacy 
of, or antagonism to, the self theory is not after all a matter of indi- 
vidual attitude (at least so far as ‘‘ mentalists ’’ are concerned) and 
so unalterable in either direction by argument. But the question 
of the place of the self in psychology is too important to be totally 
ignored in the present discussion. 

1. Structural-functional psychology is criticized on the ground 
of its abstractness. Miss Calkins admits my contention that sci- 
ence deals with abstract constructs, but insists that it deals with 
‘‘immediately observed conerete realities’? also, and so must 
‘* treat of selves as well as of ‘ sense-elements ’ or of ‘ psychic dis- 
positions.’ ’’ J agree entirely: but to me, though the two concepts 
my critic mentions are undoubtedly abstractions, nothing in the 
physical world is more ‘‘ concrete ’’ and ‘‘ immediately observable ”’ 
than an emotion, a perception, a volition, or a self. Psychology 
must indeed ‘‘ treat of selves,’’ and the issue between us, as my 
opponent seems quite willing to admit, is as to what the psycholo- 
gist means by this ‘‘self.’’ 

2. For the psychologist, I have contended, the self is an object 
of introspection just as an idea or a percept is—the object, namely, 
in that kind of consciousness which we call ‘‘ self-consciousness.”’ 
All that we who oppose self-psychology insist upon as against the 
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advocates of that doctrine is (1) that the self is for psychology 
but one of many objects of introspection, and so unfit to be the dif- 
ferentia in our definition of the science; and (2) that the self as 
subject, which is implied in all experience, physical as well as intro- 
spective, is a metaphysical entity. ‘‘ Psychology must,’’ indeed, 
as Miss Calkins asserts (p. 10), ‘‘ accept selves ‘ on their face value 
as observed facts’ ’’; but my point is that as an observed fact the 
self is an object among other mental objects—not the subject of ex- 
perience, which as such can not be observed. 

3. Whether it is true that there is never consciousness without 
self-consciousness, as the self-psychologist teaches and finds to be an 
evidence for his doctrine, is, of course, an empirical question; and 
so long as authorities differ so widely regarding the alleged fact, it 
would seem inadvisable to allow any argument pro or con to hang 
upon its truth or falsity. That there is never consciousness with- 
out an ‘‘ I ’’ to be conscious, no mentalist denies, and my next para- 
graph will elaborate this thought. 

4, The self-psychologist’s strongest argument is undoubtedly the 
one which notes that those who deny the self-theory implicitly as- 
sume the existence of the self. (a) Miss Calkins feels that my 
criticism of this argument is too cavalier: if so, I apologize, as it 
deserves better treatment than mere brusque rejection. But I do 
still insist that the self which is «mplied in all experience, as dis- 
tinguished from the self which is an observed fact of introspection, 
is the metaphysical Subject or ‘‘ I,’’ not the psychological Object 
or ‘‘ Me.’’ In other words, the psychologist qua psychologist ac- 
cepts as sufficient for his purpose Hume’s view of the self, altering 
when necessary that writer’s terminology; but the philosopher criti- 
cizes him as omitting the most essential characteristic of selfhood 
(its ‘‘ I-ness ’’)—that characteristic which is implied even in his 
own criticism of it. Psychology does inevitably involve a self as 
subject; but as object of scientific investigation, the term self 
means, I contend, only the sum-total of the experiences of the indi- 
vidual. 

(b) I am also accused of inconsistency in some of my definitions, 
but, I think, unjustly. If I define the mental as that which may 
be experienced by only one ‘‘ experiencer,’’ the subconscious as 
that mental realm of which the ‘‘ personality ”’ 
tion as involving the idea of a ‘‘ persisting self binding together 
the more or less discrete moments of consciousness,’’ etc.; my de- 
fense is that the distinction of mental vs. material is a funda- 
mentally philosophical distinction, that the distinction between con- 
scious and subconscious is most conveniently drawn in terms of com- 


is unaware, recogni- 
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monsense (and philosophy is but ‘‘ commonsense formulated ’’), 
and that the ‘‘ persisting self ’’ of recognition is really a philo. 
sophical inference from the ‘‘ feeling of familiarity ’’ which accom. 
panies the memory experience.** I do not think it is possible to 
define such fundamental concepts as mental, conscious, etc., without 
using philosophical terminology. 

5. Professor Calkins finds a contradiction between my definition 
of mental facts as ‘‘ private objects of experience for one experi- 
encer only,’’ and my definition of the subconscious as consisting of 
mental phenomena ‘‘ of which the personality is unaware.’’ I ac- 
cept this criticism as quite pertinent; but a slight alteration of my 
first definition to the form, ‘‘ either actually or potentially private 
cbjects,’’ etc., will obviate this difficulty. I later reconcile these two 
concepts in my assertion that the foreconscious (ultra-marginal), 
at least, is the ‘‘ potentially conscious.’’ }® 

6. In closing this section of my apology, I wish to bear witness 
to my earnest conviction of the absolutely central position which 
the self—the ‘‘ I ’’—occupies in the world of reality, and so must 
occupy in any adequate system of philosophy. In this I am sure 
that my critic and I are entirely at one. But even spiritualistic or 
personalistic idealists, today as in the past, are too prone to forget 
Hegel’s warning, and to treat the self as an object—as substance 
rather than as subject ;*° and the central error of neo-realism and 
its offshoots lies in their total neglect of the ‘‘I’’-factor in ex- 
perience and in the world. The leading motive underlying my at- 
tack on self-psychology was to exalt, not to ignore, the self—I 
desired to destroy the psychology of the self only in order to make 
room for the metaphysics of the ego. In a later work I hope to 
build upon the ground thus cleared. 


V. Foundation Stones of German Manufacture 


Professor Ogden calls me most severely to task for my neglect 
of German psychology. ‘‘ The foundations of psychology as a S¢i- 
ence were laid in Germany,’’ he complains, ‘‘ and with her tradi- 
tions and her perspective, present-day German psychology has every 
right to be heard.’’ So far as recognition of the pioneer work of 


14 This explanation applies also to Professor Ogden’s similar criticism. His 
remarks on my statement of the mental-physical distinction are extremely ob- 
scure, but certainly I do not make ‘‘the non-spatial character of mind’’ my 
‘‘chief criterion,’’ as he avers—rather, I distinctly subordinate it to the ‘‘pri- 
vacy’’ criterion. 

15 Foundations, p. 205. 

16 Only Gentile among contemporary philosophers, does complete justice to 
the subject-character of the self, though at the expense of the reality of the 
individual. 
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the Germans in laying the historical foundations of our science is 
concerned, I hardly think this criticism has any direct bearing upon 
my book. The development of empirical psychology is sketched on 
my pages 11 to 19, and every modern name cited, apart from the 
British associationists, is that of a German. In my section on the 
genesis of present-day scientific psychology (p. 19), where perhaps 
one would look for the names of such men at least as Wundt, Bren- 
tano, Weber, and Fechner, I have mentioned no names at all; but 
on this account I can hardly be accused here of anti-German bias. 

As for contemporary psychology itself, I have two excuses to 
offer: first, that my book is written for English-speaking students, 
and endeavors to arouse in the minds of persons whose knowledge 
of German may be slight, and for whom access to literature in 
that language may be difficult, an interest in reading other publi- 
cations on psychological subjects such as are cited in my reference 
lists. In the second place, I do feel that the peculiar genius of the 
German people, certainly as it manifests itself in their scientific 
work today, lies in their aptitude for meticulous study of details, 
for building up an ‘‘ imposing superstructure,’’ rather than in 
broadening and strengthening the foundations which they and their 
collaborators in other lands have already laid down.** Much more 
valuable developments in this broader field, as it seems to me, have 
been carried on in recent years by the British psychologists, though 
in my recent book I have given more attention to American writers. 
As for the work of Wertheimer and his co-workers, who are just 
now the special objects of Dr. Ogden’s interest, and to whom he 
refers in his criticism of me, I can not see that it in any way 
tends, as he seems to think, to revolutionize the problem of psy- 
chological foundations, or to overthrow my own view of that prob- 
lem. One thing the experiments of this new school of German 
psychologists do seem to point to—viz., the reality of those rela- 
tional elements of mental structure which both my leading critics 
have so persuasively defended in their writings—but this is far 
from overthrowing the structural aspect of psychology altogether. 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. J. M. E. McTaaeart. Second 
Edition; Cambridge University Press, N. Y.: MacMillan Co. 
1922, xvi—254 pp. 


It is twenty-seven years since this book made its first appearance. 


17 V, my Introduction. 
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It was the maiden effort at book-writing of a young Cambridge 
graduate; indeed, the greater part of the volume is based on an 
essay he had written as candidate for a fellowship at Trinity, 
Since then he has become the leading English authority on the sub. 
ject of this first volume, his Hegelian Cosmology and Commentary on 
the Logic having become, like the book before us, indispensable to 
Hegelian students. But many years and much research seem to 
have left the conclusions of this work almost precisely what they 
were. There are only two points (pp. 21 and 222) where the 
author, in the new edition, indicates any material change of view; 
and apparently even these are of sufficiently minor importance to 
be dismissed in summary footnotes. 

In essentials, therefore, the value of this new edition remains the 
same as that of the old. It is, I think, threefold. 

In the first place, it makes the nature and movement of Hegel’s 
thought in the Logic luminously clear. Every reader of Hegel 
knows what a service this is. It is not that his thought was really 
cloudy or incoherent or thin; it is rather, apparently, that a mind 
with but a very limited literary gift was thinking upon a level 
where no sort of literary gift could have rendered the thought 
obvious, and none but a gift of high distinction could have made 
it clear. Among his expositors there have been both scholars who 
understood him and writers who were capable of making things 
plain. But the former, in their effort to follow him into his far 
country, have too often found on their return that they have lost 
the idiom of the people and are ‘‘past understanding’’ in the ordi- 
nary sense as well as in the Hegelian. And the latter, with their 
gift of making things plain, have too often made transparently 
clear what Hegel never meant to say. Dr. McTaggart belongs to 
neither of these classes. He knows his Hegel, if any one does, and 
he eschews obscurity far more than he eschews the Evil One. 

But this book has rendered another service of great value. It 
has refuted certain errors about Hegel which, though common and 
natural, are none the less serious. It has often been supposed that 
Hegel attempted in the Logic to spin the universe from his own 
head. He attempted, it is said, to deduce the actual world from 
nothing but pure thought, to represent the course of history as 
merely the dialectic movement of an absolute mind, to represent 
that mind itself as a system of ideas logically interdependent and 
pure of any admixture of sense. Now a large part of Dr. 
MecTaggart’s book is devoted to showing that Hegel held no one 
of these doctrines. Even in the Logic, where thought would, if 
anywhere, be treated as self-subsistent, it is considered as mediating 
that which falls beyond it. Thought is an interpretation of the 
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eues of sense; and, directly or indirectly, it refers always to ex- 
isting things. Now to interpret a sensation is not to take it up into 
thought as a logical idea; to refer to an existing thing is not to 
embrace the existence in the thought. Each, it is true, depends 
upon the other; neither without the other could have any sort of 
being; but the two remain stubbornly different to the end. Even 
in Absolute Spirit existence is not swallowed up of idea. It is, 
therefore, a mistake to dismiss Hegel without adieu as an ‘‘intel- 
lectualist,’’ just as it is to make a similar charge against such 
followers as Mr. Bradley. What he did hold appears to be this: 
that though thought can not exist without something given to it, 
and though the existence of this datum is never absorbed by 
thought, its presence does not affect the laws which govern the 
logical movement of thought in building its structure upon the 
given. In this he would seem to be right. 

But, thirdly, Dr. MeTaggart’s book does not confine itself to 
the exposition and defence of Hegel. On a variety of important 
points he argues forcefully that the Hegelian teaching falls short 
of truth. Hegel’s pronouncement about evil, for example, to the 
effect that evil is a delusion can not be accepted, for even a de- 
lusion must have reality, and if so, how can reality be wholly 
rational? (Sees. 150-159.) Again, Hegel regarded philosophy 
as the summit of the dialectical ascent ; but a state in which feeling, 
thought, and will all attained their perfect fulfilment, and in which 
thought and existence were made one, would surely fall beyond 
every sort of knowledge (Ch. VI). Once more, Dr. MeTaggart 
differs from Hegel in just the respect in which many persons, 
otherwise hostile, would be inclined to follow him, namely, in the 
use of the dialectic as a tool of interpretation for special aspects 
of religion, history, and morals. Such application, says Dr. 
McTaggart, is nearly always fanciful or uncertain. The real 
service of the dialectic is of quite another kind. It consists, first, 
in its systematic uncovering of the framework of our thought, 
with its masterly tracing of the categories through their many 
levels and their subtle interconnections; and secondly, in demon- 
strating, in a way which our author thinks valid, that the analysis 
of the simplest act of knowledge carries us straight to the accep- 
tance of that Absolute Idea and that consequent ‘‘harmony be- 
tween ourselves and the world for which philosophy always seeks, 
and by which alone science and religion can be ultimately justified.’’ 


BRAND BLANSHARD. 
UNIVERSITy OF MICHIGAN. 
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Glauben und Wissen: W. Bruun. (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt 
No. 730.) Berlin and Leipzig: B.G. Teubner. 1921. 108 pp, 


This monograph is addressed explicitly to the German People 
as a whole. Its author hopes that he has contributed something 
to dispel the gloom that has settled down upon his nation since 
the Armistice. The World War has left in its wake not only 
political, economic, and social chaos, but, what is worse, intellectual 
and spiritual. Old values, the treasured inheritance of centuries, 
have been swept away ; new values are being sought eagerly through 
diverse channels. Claims and counter-claims are being advanced by 
the scientist, the philosopher, the theologian, the skeptic, and the ag- 
nostic. But the laymen are bewildered. In the midst of all the 
conflicting interests one can readily discern the fundamental issue; 
faith versus reason. These two hostile brothers, engaged in a feud 
extending over centuries, now seem to be preparing for the final, 
decisive battle preliminary to a reconciliation. 

One of the most conspicuous results of the War is the tendency 
toward the Supernatural, a sincere seeking after God. But its 
vagueness is only matched by its inability to assert itself over 
against the forces of Science that had made the German People 
great before the War. And yet faith would like to be a science 
and science would like to comprehend and incorporate faith. This 
is the spiritual crisis of the present. How can it best be met? 
By a serious and sincere contemplation of the essence of faith and 
reason. The present study is an attempt in that direction. 

After a few preliminary remarks concerning the popular con- 
ceptions or rather misconceptions of faith, the author discusses 
the nature of the conflict between faith and reason first from the 
standpoint of faith. To it the author devotes the major portion of 
the discussion. The well-known spectacle of theological contro- 
versies with their chief representatives from St. Paul to Luther 
serves as a prologue to the pivotal scene —the essence of faith. 
The most satisfactory definition of it the author finds in Schleier- 
macher’s doctrine of faith which may be stated as Union with God. 
The creative consciousness of empirical man seizes upon this ir- 
rational experience and gives it a definite form. The concepts 
thus formed constitute vague outlines of the ‘‘ Ding an sich.’’ 
But hallowed by time they gradually assume the character of a 
dogma, creed, religion. The application of rational concepts to 
transcendental contents need not necessarily precipitate a conflict 
just so long as these concepts are not identified with the irrational 
experience (Erlebnis). It is natural for the untutored mind to 
yield only too easily to this very temptation and the conflict is in 
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evitable. The scientifically-trained mind, on the other hand, recog- 
nizes and understands the symbolic character of the concepts. But 
even he precipitates a conflict when he attempts to categorize and 
systematize the terms symbolizing religious experience. For a 
new factor enters in—the logical. Thus two apparently antag- 
gnistic worlds clash. Terms like predestination, determinism, free- 
dom of the will, the law of causality may serve as an illustration. 
Innumerable attempts have been made to effect a reconciliation, 
but without success. This is due to the fact that the real nature 
of the problem was misunderstood. For it is not primarily meta- 
physical or scientific, but ethical. 

The unmistakable tendency of the present toward the irrational 
and supernatural is the first step in the right direction. (Among 
the most successful plays in Germany today are religious-mystical 
dramas.) It will combat the cardinal weakness in the religious 
life of today which is a spiritual blindness to the fundamental 
difference between the spirit and its symbol, rationalized religion 
and religion per se. The solution of the problem — at once simple 
and difficult — rests first of all with the psychology of religion. 
It must stress the fact that reason merely helps us to articulate our 
religious experiences. It is as it were ‘‘ the chalice that holds the 
precious wine, but does not obscure it.’’ The church must impress 
upon its members the fact that the religious element in religion is 
immanent in man. The layman must not only demand recognition 
for the motto of the new temple of our religious life —‘‘God and 
the soul, the soul and God,’’ but also— and this is the second 
phase of the solution — formulate independently very definite re- 
ligious concepts, as symbols of the ultimate truth. Thus the task 
is distributed between the primary-irrational and the secondary- 
rational, or faith and reason. A harmonious cooperation is as- 
sured provided reason is willing to accept faith as an independent 
activity of the mind. That is the problem. 

Its answer takes us to the last phase of the discussion, viewing 
the conflict from the standpoint of reason. The problem is that of 
reality — objectivity. Kant’s answer to the question: can pure 
reason acknowledge the ‘‘ Ding an sich?’’ seems to admit of a 
double interpretation. On the one hand, Kant seems to admit the 
existence of the ‘‘ Ding an sich’’ as an axiomatic fact. On the 
other — this Vaihinger pointed out in his Philosophie des Als Ob 
—Kant seems to think that man by virtue of his categories of 
thinking is compelled to act as though there were a ‘‘ Ding an sich.”’ 
If the latter is true, the objectivity of religious experience is an 
illusion, pure fiction. And yet Kant—the prophet of the Cate- 
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gorical Imperative — was thoroughly convinced of a transcenden. 
tal world. But Kant’s pure reason could not accept the funda. 
mental thesis of his practical reason. Hence a solution of the prob. 
lem from the Kantian point of view is impossible. 

Many attempts have been made since Kant to bridge the chasm. 
Hegel identified thinking and being. Schelling conceived of in. 
tuitive thinking as a mysterious organ of Christian revelation, 
Hackel and the Monists approached the problem from the stand. 
point of Natural Science. Steiner develops a certain ‘‘ clairvoy- 
ance ’’ which enables him to see and comprehend the essence of 
things. The Positivism of Comte, Mill, and Spencer ignores the 
problem ‘‘ Subject-Object ’’ entirely. Hence the independence of 
the religious experience as a spiritual reality is established. The 
inductive metaphysicians like Wundt, Fechner, and Eucken ad- 
vance no satisfactory solution. The New Kantians through Liebert 
proclaim: Reality is merely the idea of reality. The Logos is the 
final arbiter. Natorp (as did Lessing before him) emphasizes the 
ethical element. Cohen separates religion and ethics, regarding 
the former as a logical product. Vaihinger voices the opinion of 
the Pragmatist. Is there then no way of linking organically the 
irrational element of experience with reason? 

Descartes has shown the right way. ‘‘ True reality rests in the 
experience of the ‘Ichsein.? That which lies behind the psycho- 
logical ‘ Ichsein’ as the permanent element in the Change — the 
fixed, constant Ego — is the reality. It is something independent 
of subject, unconditioned, trans-subjective, hence the ‘ Ansich.’ 
It is not the ‘ Ansich,’ but our ‘ Ansich,’ not an adequate knowl- 
edge of the transcendental, but a permanent mystery — the latter 
an incontrovertible fact. It is not merely experience, but also the 
logical ultimate.’’ Thus religion is scientifically legitimitized and 
an understanding made possible between the worlds of faith and 
reason. 

As stated above, the author’s avowed purpose is to remove some 
of the serious obstacles that beset the path of the devout seeker 
after Truth. In this commendable task he is only partially suc- 
cessful. For the layman soon finds himself entangled in a mesh- 
work of technical terms from which he ean extricate himself 
only with the aid of the heavy armor of metaphysics. And this 
he can not do. The reviewer is of the opinion that the author 
would have done better by his reader had he eschewed the use of 
the secret and sacred code of the trained philosopher in favor of a 
medium of exchange nearer the understanding of his public. But 
after an auspicious beginning he leaves his reader behind — be- 
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wildered and helpless. He thus vitiates the very purpose which he 
set out to accomplish. It is easy to be recondite and obscure. Is 
it impossible to express a profound truth simply? 

G. A. Berz. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The attention of the readers of this JouRNAL is called to the 
following' works which have been received from France and Ger. 
many : 

A new French translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics by Gaston 
Colle, chargé de Cours a 1’Université de Gand, has appeared, together 
with an extensive critical commentary. The work is based on the W, 
Christ edition of the Greek text. The first volume of the series con- 
tained Book I. The second volume, containing Books II and III is 
now available. The series is published by L’Institute supérieur de 
philosophie de 1’Université de Louvain. 

Charles Lalo, professeur au Lycée Rollin, has written a small 
volume (160 pages) on Aristotle for the series entitled ‘‘Les philo- 
sophes,’’ edited by Paul Mellottée, Librairie Classique Delaplane, 
Paris. 

A small volume (128 pp.) has been written for the general public 
on Greek Philosophy from Thales to Leukippos, by Professor Wil- 
helm Capelle, Privatdozent at the University of Hamburg. The 
book belongs to the ‘‘Sammlung Goeshen’’ and constitutes volume I 
of a ‘‘Geshichte der Philosophie’’ in eight volumes. 

A similar ‘‘ Geschichte der Philosophie’’ is being published by B. 
G. Teubner in the series entitled ‘‘Aus Natur und Geisteswelt: 
Sammlung wissenschaftlich-gemeinverstaendlicher Darstellungen.”’ 
Volumes V and VI have appeared recently: Vol. V: Das Jahrhun- 
dert der Aufklaerung von Dr. 8. Marck, Privatdozent an der Uni- 
versitaet Breslau; Vol. VI: Der deutsche Idealismus (Nachkantische 
Philosophie, erste Haelfte) von Jonas Cohn. 

Volume 183 of ‘‘Die Philosophische Bibliothek,’’ Leipzig, con- 
sists of an excellent German translation of St. Augustine’s De beata 
vita. The title page reads: Augustinus Vom Seligen Leben uebe 
rsetzt und erlaeutert sowie mit einer Einfuehrung in Augustin’s 
Philosophie versehen von Johnannes Hessen, Privatdozent der Philo- 
sophie and der Universitaet Koeln. 

Felix Meiner, Leipzig, has published a second edition of Max F. 
Scheler’s Die transszendentale und die psychologische Methode: 
eine grunsaetzliche Eroerterung zur philosophischen Methodik. The 
first edition appeared in 1900 and the book represents the first work 
of the well-known German philosopher. 

From the same publisher comes a second edition of Karl Vor- 
laender’s collected essays entitled Kant, Schiller, Goethe. The 
author has appended to this edition another essay entitled ‘‘ Goethe 
und Kant.’’ 
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